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M AT T. XXVIII. 19, 20. 


ao E AND TEACH ALL NATIONS—AND LO, I AM 
WITH YOU ALWAY EVEN UNTO THE END OF 
THE WORLD. 


HIS promiſe of our Bleſſed Lord is upon 
us at this moment; —aſſembled as we are 
to execute the command, we are un- 

doubtedly objects of the bleſſing. The command. 

is unwerſal, the promiſe is perpetual; and as far as 
we are engaged in the performance of the one, 
without any regard to worldly motives, we are en- 

J titled to the reward of the other, in as full a ſenſe 


as it was enjoyed by the Apoſtles themſelves. 


Cheering and delightful as is the profpeCt- pre- 
ſented to us by the aſſemblage of ſo many thouſand. 
infant chriſtians, it is but one part of the enlarged: 
ſcheme conceived by the Society which commands 
** ſervices upon the ſolemnity of this day; 
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A SERMON PREACRHED 
{heme chich it is my duty to unfold, and to 


which, with the divine aſſiſtance, I wiſh to concili- 
ate the protection and approbation of every ſerious 


member of the Chñureh of England. 1 14 


The advancement of oũr holy religion, naturally 
coincides with the tfiree diſtinct views of the Society. 
Gion An 


IJ. To convert unbehevers : 


II. To ſtrengthen the faith of e { D | 


III. And to raiſe a ſtock of ſuch as may believe 
her cafter, | | 


— 8 
2 — , 1 4 ' 6 . 


are ſervices perſeckiy agreeing with che commands 
of Chriſt, and intitling thoſe who perform them to 


vey GAY: of his ee 


in 10 Did 

* Under the firſt of theſe heads, the conver- 
ſion of unbelievers, it is to be lamented, that the 
Society has nothing flattering to preſent us with. 
A weak and ineffectual miſſion is ſtill preſerved in 
India; that i it is maintaincd at all, is owing to the 
ſpirit of perſeverance in ſupporting a good cauſe,.— 
that it languiſhes, is owing. to the total inſuffici- 
ency of means to proſecute it with vigour ;—but 

pe | added 


1 to. 


cili- 
ious 
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added to this, there is a general languor ſpread 
over this buſineſs, ariſing from the common failure 
of all theſe attempts; a cauſe which checks the 
energy of theſe Societies all over Europe; which 
has made the clergy lefs vigorous in their efforts, and 
the people leſs liberal in their contributions. 


And although, in this general averſion to the 
work, it is not to be preſumed that the following 
repreſentations will have much effect in changing 


the opinions of mankind, ſtill it may be permitted 


to an individual (who will never have another op- 
Portunity) to deliver an opinion upon the ſubject, 
and to declare, that he is convinced that former 
dailuers ae no argument for abandoning the . 


0 . at e into the cauſe of theſe 
Sade z 8 dug for hiſtory; to mark the ge- 
neral outline is ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe. 
The Romiſh miſſionaries wanted neither wiſdom, nor 
piety, nor zeal for this great work; and they poſ- 
ſeſſed one advantage above all others engaged in the 
{eryice, I mean that ready obedience to the com- 
mand of their ſuperiors, which (if we ſhould with 
a 2 too 
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too great want of charity deny the agency of nobler 
motives) was, of itſelf, ſufficient to account for the 
rapid progreſs they at one time made, 


It would be injurious to deny them the merit of 
patience, fortitude, indefatigable labour, contempt 
of danger, endurance of poverty, perſecution, and 
martyrdom itſelf. In all theſe points they are ex- 
amples for the imitation of all thoſe who may en- 
gage in this arduous ſervice : but there was one 
general error that miſled them, an error they could 
not have fallen into if they had looked to the con- 
duct of the Apoſtles, and which, at laſt, was the 
cauſe of their ejection from every country they had 
entered. This was, their application to the princes 
rather than the people; and in whatever future age 
this great work ſhall be attempted again, unleſs 
this primary error ſhall 55 avoided, ths event al 
be the ſame. uw} 4. oniltno 


In the empires of the Eaſt, the principal theatre 
on which the Miſſionaries exhibited their talents, 
the religion of the Sovereign is in general fixed on 

ou eis { eee ual. 36 dete no 


at ST, Pavi's Carurpnar, London. * 
ler no certain principle; and in that age, when no | 
the rooted prejudices could have been conceived againſt | 

the Chriſtian Faith, if they had only paſſively al- 

lowed the progreſs of the Miſſionaries in the con- 
of verſion of their ſubjects, their own acceſſion to the 
np: Faith would have followed as regularly, and from 
and the ſame cauſe, as at firſt took place in the Roman 
ex- Empire: but this would have been a work of flow 
en- and imperceptible progreſs.—a work no Miſſionary 
one could have lived to ſee the iſſue of; and therefore, 
uld not only captivated by the ſplendour of the royal | 
name, but concluding falſely, that the converſion N 
of the Prince comprehended that of the people, 
their whole efforts were pointed to this ſingle ob- 
ject. The conſequence was what it naturally ought 
to be, they became involved in all the fineſſe of 4 
court intrigues, the protection of the Prince con- ' 
tinued no longer than his own whim or paſſion di- 
rected him, — and the moment this changed, there 
was a party en e to effect the ruin of the 
nn. 1051 


— 
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| This is a general portrait of the failure of this fi 
undertaking in the hands of the Romiſh Miſſion- = 
. 


aries; 


ales, and, if 1 account be true, it leaves open 
a proſpect of ſucceſs for future attempts, if ever it 

ſhould. be N to revive a t for reſuming 

i N f 3 
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The. reaſonableneſs. fn e our 5 

yours is founded UPON. > Ingheſt. motives, — for i in 
the firſt, place it is a poſitive, command of Chnitt. 
Ce, ge aud teacli all nat igus, is a Precht nt enfin! 
to, che Apoſtles glongarm4jll all nations Mall haue 
been taught, it. 18 equally binding, ppon every Chris- 
tian, let him exiſt in any. age Whatſogyer: and 
though perhaps at this hour: it : is not a. qutyi or if 
A duty, in Lhe prolent fate of Cpräſtianity Mot pro- 
bable, chat every) man, vho isa. Chiſtian ſhould 
leaye his home and occupation, to undertake the 
wer ſion of the heathen world, ſtill it s cer- 
tainiy the duty of, the, Clergy, to; keep the deſign on 
foot, to remove the, pxgudices againſt it, to profit 
by paſt errors, to correct old plans, or form new 
ones; and whenever they appear earneſt in the 
work, they may depend upon the countenance, the 
proteiion, the e of the en and 
| Whether 


celve 


will 


the ( 
attac 
ficie! 
ſerte 
nied 
tion 
ſent 
ſum 
met 
latr 
tion 
ope! 


ould 
> the 
Ce- 
N On 
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whether they: hope for ſucceſd e or a6, the duty! 15 in- 
difpenſable, cat command is abfolute. 


But a ſecond conſideration is, that the catiſt 18 
not hopeleſs; ; —thronghout the whole wortd thoſe 
who are not againiſt us, ate with us: that is, where 
there! is no hatred againſt the Chriſtian name,—no 

prejudices arifing { from former mtercourlſe, the plain 
and ff imple dodtrin ines of the Goſpel are eafily re- 
ceived by the uhcortupted mind. This obſer vation 
will readily ſuggeſt the ſtrong, diſtinction between 
Mahometan and idolatrous nations. The unity of 
the Godhead 1 is a truth congenial to the mind the 
attachment to numerous deities is weak and ef. 
ficient the belief of the former 1 is ever boldly af. 
ſerted, and readily profeſſed, —the latter is ever de- 
nied by the ſenſible patt even of the idolatrous na- 


tions themſelves.” It 1s N conſciouſmeſs of this 


ſentiment that forms the bold pi rofeſſion, the af 
ſumed ſuperiority, the haughty faith of the Maho- 
metans Wit is the weaknels and abſurdity of Ido- 
latry that has drawn ſo many of the idolatrous na- 
tions to the Mahometan faith, — nations equally 
* to the truths of the Goſpel, if they had been 

ſimply 


* 
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ſimply, propoſed, —and as many, of them as are not 
become Mahometan, are equally open at this hour. 


Theſe conſiderations ought to point out the ob- 
jects to which the future attempts of civilization 
and advancing Chriſtianity ought: to be directed. 
Of all the idolatrous nations in the world, there 
are but two ſhut againſt us; —to all the others, 
whether in the Eaſtern or Weſtern world, or the 
unexplored regions of Africa and the Southern He- 
miſphere, we have ſtill free acceſs,—or at leaſt trials 


might be made of the difficulties to be encountered: 


: 111. LI. 


In all thele nations, the indifference o he So- 


vereigns to religious concerns, the bad morals and 
looſe principles of the Great, are in fayour of 
Chriſtianity ; ; for if the application is firſt made, 
where it ever ought to be, to the people, and the 
people are once taught, to become better ſubjedts, 
better citizens, and better men,, the. ſuperior orders 
proceed from approbation to protection, and at laſt 
poſlibly to participate themſelves of what they #P7 
prove in others. £ pct 


* 


This 
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. This is no idle theory, but ſupported by the ex- 
ample of events which took place in the Roman 
Empire. It is true, that our holy religion was 
planted in that Empire by the Apoſtles themſelves ; 
what follows then ? but that as their ſucceſs is an 
incitement to us, their practice ought to be our 
rule of conduct. 


To effect this glorious work, new ſyſtems muſt 
be formed at home,—the old abandoned as unequal 
to the taſk; and though it would be arrogance to 
ſuppoſe any individual capable of propoſing an ade- 


quate deſign, ſtill the contemplation is pleaſing, 


and the ſuppoſition of its poſſibility meritorious. 
We may indulge in the idea of a ſeminary formed 
for this purpoſe, in either or both Univerſities, (for 
unleſs the minds of men intended for this profeſſion, 
and the common habits of education are changed, 
ſacceſs is almoſt impoſſible) we may ſuppoſe theſe 
ſeminaries endowed with funds to take the whole 
charge and maintenance of thoſe admitted upon 


| themſelves; we may add, that none ſhould be ad- 


mitted but ſuch as voluntarily offered, and volun- 


tarily profeſſed their readineſs to take upon them a. 


b life 
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life of obedience and poverty; that in theſe ſemi- 
naries no languages ſhould be taught, but ſuch as 
ſhould be uſeful in the Miſſions, and in divinity it- 
ſelf nothing critical or polemical : but, above all, 


that every one ſhould be qualified with an art or 


profeſſion to ſupport himſelf. 


Viſionary as this ſcheme may appear, the moſt vi- 
ſionary part of it, the fund to ſupport it, exiſts at 
leaſt in one, if not both the Univerſities ; funds, 
which if the public voice called for them, would be 
eaſily apphed,—or if there were no ſuch fund, there 
wants nothing more at any time in this country, 
than a general perſuaſion. of real utility, to create 
one. | 


| pa by any means if it can be ſuppoſed poſſible 
for ſuch a ſeminary to be formed at home, the 
whole difficulty of foreign Miſſions, which has 
ever oppreſſed all theſe attempts, ceaſes at once. 
The Miſſionaries would create no expence but for 


their trariſport, every thing elſe muſt be left to the 


divine protection and themſelves: For under this 
ſcheme men would not be ſent to reſide in an Eu- 
8241 0 ropean 
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ropean colony or ſettlement, they would live a- 
mong idolaters, they would ſupport themſelves, — 


they would propoſe their doctrines by flow and gra- 


dual means, and wherever they could once collect 
a church, they muſt he authorized to conſtitute El- 
ders and Miniſters from among the natives. They 
would preſcribe no forms, but thoſe of decency ; 
aſſume no ſuperiority, claim no rank, but what was 
purely ſpiritual ; and as ſoon as a church could be 


formed, they would extend their views by means of 
native Miſſionaries, 


It was by this practice that twelve Apoſtles ſuf- 
ficed for the converſion of the Roman world ;—it 
was by theſe means that labourers were found equal 
to the harveſt; and if another harveſt is ever to be 
expected, nothing but a ftrift adherence to apoſ- 
tolic inſtitutions can enable us to reap it. 


3. The mode of publiſhing the doctrines of the 


_ Goſpel is ſo plainly preſcribed in ſcripture, that it 


is impoſſible to add any thing to what is there de- 
livered, or to detract from it. The oppoſition to 
be expected to theſe doctrines is no other than the 
- Wig Apoſtles 


17 
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Apoſtles encountered and ſubdued ; and if the dif- 
ficulty is not inſurmountable, the ſame encourage- 
ment is held out to us as to them ;—we have the 


fame truths on our ſide, the ſame God to protect 
us, the ſame Holy Ghoſt to comfort us, the ſame 
promiſe of Chriſt to animate us; for he is with us 


always, even unto the end of the world. 


But the difficulty is not fo great as it is ſome- 
times repreſented. All the accounts of the Romiſh 
Miſſionaries, 'the Daniſh, and our own agree, that 
the idolaters readily admit the ſuperiority of our 
doctrines, though they decline embracing them 
from worldly motives.— They are none of them 
without religion, none of them Atheiſts, for athe- 
iſm is the product of fanciful refinement and ſpe- 


culation, not of barbariſm ; and if men have a re- 
ligion which they own inferior, but ſtill adhere to 


from habit, practice, or fear of diſgrace, - among 
ſuch nations, though the croſs of Chriſt would at 
firſt appear ignominy, the acceſſion of every ſingle 
convert is a ſtep gained towards removing theſe im- 
preſſions; and when a number is collected into a 
church, this ignominy becomes their glory. 


If. 
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If an apotogy is neceſſary for having entered into 
this diſcuſſion, the preſent ſtate of the Society will 
afford one; out of the two foreign Miſſions they 
ſupported, one 1s annihilated by the event of a fa- 
tal war; and the other is in ſuch a ſtate, that in 
a few years it muſt either be abandoned, or ſome 
new mode of eonducting it adopted. I ſpeak not 
this to diſcredit the labours of thoſe pious Miſſion- 
aries employed at preſent in India, or to diſcourage 
their endeavours ;—we have reaſon to think they 
have done all that their ſituation will admit : but 
it is impoſſible for them, on the preſent plan, to 
act effectually; or for the Society; out of its pre- 
ſent reſources, to enlarge that plan ; but if any 
thing new ſhould be attempted, what has been here 
ſaid, ſhould it be of no uſe, will ſtand upon their 
records as the opinion of a member, who is ſin- 
cerely intereſted in their ſucceſs, and ſtrongly at- 


tached to every part of the labours they are engaged. 


in.. 


II. But we now proceed to the conſideration of 
a deſign far more effectual and ſucceſsful ;—the ſe- 
cond object of the Society is the diſtribution of re- 


ligious 


| 
| 
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ligious tracts; and a review of this deſign will ſug- 


' geſt ſome reflections, which, amidſt all the com- 


plaints of the looſeneſs of the times, will furniſh 
matter of triumph to the Chriſtian cauſe, 


It is no ſmall ſatisfaction to conſider, that the 


opportunity of obtaining books at the price eſta- 


bliſhed by the Society, is one of the chief induce- 


ments which attracts ſerious Chriſtians to become 


ſubſcribers to the undertaking. Excluſive of the 
good which may be ſuppoſed to reſult from the diſ- 
tribution, here is, in the firſt inſtance, a proof, that 
in an age taxed with irrehgion and infidelity, there 
is ſtill a very large body of citizens, who have not 
only ſtrong Chriſtian principles themſelves, but who 


 wiſhto extend the influence of Chriſtianity through- 


out the whole maſs of the people. 


That the Clergy ſhould engage in this ſervice is 
not extraordinary, it is only a part of their duty; 
a ſecondary mode of extending thoſe inſtructions, 
which. either their public or private admonitions 
cannot complete ; but the reſpectable numbers of 
the Laity added to the lift, is on the one hand an ho- 

Ae nour 
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nour to the Eftabliſhed Church, and, on the other, 
an indication of virtue in themſelves : They by this 
act become teachers of the Goſpel, not only accep- 
table to God for the goodneſs of their own lives, 


but the good they have cauſed in others, arid poſ- 
ſibly for the reſcue of many from 1 wn 0 
perdition- 


| * purſuing this reflection, and conſidering the 


poſſible good that may be effected by theſe means, 
among the inferior orders of the people, who are 
the objects of this diſtribution, the effect is not 
eaſy to be calculated. Who can tell how many ig- 
norant have been informed? how many wicked re- 


claimed ? how many ſordid rouſed ? by an annual 
diſperſion of more than ſeventy thouſand tracts, 


many of them compoſed by the ableſt Divines that 
ever adorned a church, in the ſimpleſt and moſt 


unaffected ſpirit of practical religion That good 


is done, every one of the Clergy who hear me this 
day can teſtify. We ſee men induced to aſſemble at 
public worſhip, to attend the ſacrament, to be- 
come decent, nay fervent in their devotion, by theſe 
means; and we have reaſon to believe, that the ad- 
P_ monitions 
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monitions thus conveyed penetrate into private life, 
.and render many, better Fathers, Maſters, Huſ- 
bands, better Men, and better Citizens. 


But if the progreſs of this is filent and imper- 
ceptible, it is ſo much the more conformable to the 
ſpirit of our religion. Chriſtianity is the leaven 
hid in a meaſure of meal, the grain of muſtard- 
ſeed, the treaſure hidden and to be ſearched for ;— 
its progreſs, if genuine, is always quiet and tem- 
perate,z — great effects diſplay the vanity of the 
teachers, ſplendor corrupts it ;—ſudden ſucceſs and 
ſuperiority give an acceſſion of worldly power, but 
haſten its decline. At its firſt propagation it was 
-unnoticed, nor was it till after the growth of a cen- 
tury, that the Roman Hiſtorians knew ſufficient to 
ſpeak of it with any degree of accuracy. 


This may be a leſſon to us all, to wait in patience ſa 
for the harveſt, —to ſuffer it to ripen gradually,—to T 
diſcharge our duty temperately, never complaining eo 
of our ill ſucceſs, or imputing the good to our- Goa 
ſelves. The part we have to act is a plain duty not ad, 
to be declined, the iſſue is in the diſpoſal of God, 

5 and 


e, 
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and he will direct it according to the laws of unerring 
wiſdom. 


Another leſſon the Miniſters of the Goſpel may 
deduce, is, not to repine at the oppoſition of the 
world. —The Church of Chriſt has, in different 
ages, combated every different ſpecies of attack, 
and riſen ſuperior to them all; perſecution from 
the civil powers, calumny from profeſſed foes, trea- 
chery from inſidious friends, and diviſions from- 
within. Notwithſtanding all theſe, the Church 
ſtill exiſts, and, if we truſt the promiſe of our Sa- 


viour, it ſhali exiſt till the conſummation of all 
| things,—till every knee ſhall bow to the name of 


Jeſus,—till the Son ſhall deliver up his power to 
the Father, and God ſhall be all in all. 


The- hoſtility we have now to encounter, is the 
ſame that has been combated before, and conquered. 
The world, with all its pomps and vanities, is a 
conſtant enemy ; and of this we have no more rea- 
ſon to complain than any other age; but there is 
added to this a ſceptical philoſophy, which, though 
not new, has been revived with an extraordinary de- 
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gree of malignity, and been profeſſed with an air of 


unuſual exultation. 


- 


It is true, this evil is not of native growth ; the 
philoſophy of our own country has been ſound and 
genuine; we triumph in the faith of Bacon, New- 
ton, Boyle, Locke, Addiſon, and many living 
names, whoſe belief appears as firm as their philo- 
ſophy is ſolid ; but it is a philoſophy derived from 
the French ſchool, founded in ſpeculative and ab- 
ſtract reaſoning; capable, it is true, of dazzling and 
confounding, but proving nothing ;. deſtroying all 
the fixed principles of Religion and Reaſon, but 
propoſing nothing in their place ; undermining Re- 
velation, building Virtue on Convenience, and 
forming the metaphyſical deductions of individuals, 
into a rule for the-unerring wiſdom of the Creator. 


| The effect of theſe doctrines relates chiefly to the 
higher orders of ſociety, to thoſe who call them- 
{elves reading or thinking men, and affects the 


lower orders chiefly, as they may be Got by 


the „ 
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But, to my reverend brethren of the Clergy I 
may ſay, that bold and aſſuming as the preſent 


tone of Philoſophy may appear, we have no reaſon 


to be alarmed at it; we have truth and the word of 


God to ſupport us in the combat; and we have the 


example of paſt ages to teach us, that it is no more 
than one out of a thouſand modes of oppoſition 
which the Church has ſurvived ; that this will ſink 
hike the reſt, in the revolution of human opinions, 
while the religion of Chriſt ſhall Aouriſh immutable 


and eternal. 


The ſentiments of men have varied with the fa- 
ſhion of the times. The diviſions among Chriſti- 
ans, the attacks of profeſſed adverſaries, have 
changed in various ages; old opinions have been 
forgotten, or revived under a new form, new ones 
have ſtarted up. Previous to the bold impiety of 
Arius, there were no leſs than forty-four different 
hereſies, the names of which are only recorded; 
their principles are almoſt unknown, or known 


only. by the anſwers of their opponents ; and if this 


affords an experience we can confide in, we may 
truſt that our holy religion ſhall be as triumphant 


in the preſent conteſt, as in any period paſt. 
8 The 
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I) be principles of the rich and powerful are 

nearly allied throughout the world; proſperity ſets 
them above common opinions; eaſe and affluence 
produce in one part of them looſe morals and cor- 
rupt habits, in the other a vain and ſpeculative cu- 
rioſity.— There is a food peculiar to this turn of 
mind, which Philoſophers know perfectly how to 
adminiſter, and in the dealing out of which they 
find their account in the fale of their productions, 
the protection they conciliate, or the conſequence 
derived from them : in this ſenſe the children of this 
world are wiſer than the children of light. 


Upon this occaſion our duty is very plain ; ſuch 
of the Clergy as have ſuperior learning, ability, 


| patience, and leiſure, are called upon to maintain 


the faith with fortitude and courage, to oppoſe ar- 
gument, to detect fallacy, to reclaim error, to carry 
home their application to the rich and powerful, 
but neither to fear their contempt, nor court their 
paſſions. To the remainder of us an humbler duty 
is allotted, but far more pleaſant, and indeed more 
uſeful; I mean, a conſcientious diſcharge of our 
parochial duty, a vigilance over our reſpective con- 

gregations, 


at ST. Pavr's CAaTntDRAL, London. 


gregations, an application to the body of the 
people, a ſearching out of the weak to confound 
the ſtrong, and of the fooliſh to reprove the wile. 
In the performance of this, there are no means more 
apt than thoſe marked out and recommended by the 
rules of the Society, —no adventitious aſſiſtance 
more proper to be added to our own labours, than 
the tracts diſtributed under their direction. 


III. The peeuliar duty of the day forbids theſe 
confiderations to be farther extended. The third 
view of the Society, comprehending the protection 
of the Charity Schools, preſents us with an object 
of the higheſt importance. It is true, they owe 
not their origin to this Society, but they are in- 
debted to it for a general plan of conduct, for an 
unity of ſyſtem, for a defence of their utility, for 
an over-ruling care and ſolicitous attention, which 
has maintained and preſerved them ; which has in- 
ſtituted the ſolemnity of this day, as an annual and 
continual recommendation of them to the public. 


The aflembly of theſe children collected before 
us, Exhibits no worldly pomp, no diſplay of magnifi- 
\ cence, 
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cence; no parade of eccleſiaſtical power, but a ſpec- 
tacle truly chriſtian ; it muſt be an heart ſhut to all 
the feelings of ſympathy and compaſſion, that can 
view it without emotion, or reflect on it without an 
admiration of the deſigners, patrons, and protectors. 


That the children of the poor ſhould be brought 


up as chriſtians, 1s a religious concern ; yet if there 


be a ſingle perſon preſent, who is not a chriſtian, I 
appeal to him 'as a moral man, and a member of 
ſociety, whether decency, cleanlineſs, order, and 
regularity, are not, in this rank of life, virtues. 
But the objections raiſed againſt theſe inſtitutions it 
is by no means neceſſary to anſwer, they have many 
of them been ſilenced by the progreſſive evidence of 
the utility ariſing from theſe deſigns; many have 
been refuted by my predeceſſors in this office; but 
thus far we may ſay, that no objection can lie againſt 
the education of the poor, which may not equally 
be urged againſt the inſtruction of the higher ranks; 
and no argument can be advanced againſt the ex- 
tenſion of learning in the loweſt orders, which, two 
centuries ago, the Roman Catholics could not have 

main- 


thi 
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maintained againſt the information of the body of 
the people: 


But abandoning diſputation, we may employ our 
time much more uſefully in contemplating the pro- 
greſs of this work, and in tracing out the means of 
enlarging and completing it. 


It 1s the glory of Chriſtianity, that in whatever 
country 1s has been planted, the condition of the 
poor has been bettered. To remove poverty is im- 
poſſible ; to alleviate it is a duty - indiſpenſable. 
Hoſpitals for the ſick, aſylums for the aged and in- 
firm, nurſeries for the young and helpleſs, are in- 
ſtitutions almoſt unknown to the boaſted legiſlation 
of Greece and Rome; they exiſt not at this day in 
idolatrous nations, and have been adopted by the 
Mahometans, only App their e was a 
from chriſtian ſources. 5 Hong bit 


But if Chriſtianity has i this fyſtem, the 
purity of Proteſtant principles has completed it. 
In this metropolis only, there arb more than fifty 
thouſand perſons annually received for the cure of 


bodily 
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bodily diſeaſes; the numbers maintained or aided 


by alms-houſes, colleges, and other foundations, are 
probably nearly equal, and the inferior modes of 
relief ate beyond calculation. The royal hoſpitals 
unmedaately under the inſpection of the incorporate 
citizens, are worthy of the firſt city of Europe ;— 
they do honour to thoſe virtuous men who firſt ob- 
tained the funds from the crown; it was their firm- 
neſs and integrity which reſcued theſe funds from 
the nurturing of Monkiſh indolence, and the graſp 
of avaricious plunderers ; it was their wiſdom which 
applied them to the beſt of all purpoſes, the reſto- 
ration of the induſtrious to their labour, and the 
protection of infant innocence. 


I mention theſe, becauſe the foundation of Chriſt's 
Hoſpital is the pattern and example for every thing 
that has been attempted for the inſtruction of the 
poor; and although the generality of theſe inſtitu- 
tions fall as far ſhort of the extenſive deſigns, as of 
the funds of their original, the utility of them is 


equal ly evident, and the plan, * being leſs expen- 


i is more e y diffuſed, 


There 


at Sr. Paul's CATHEDRAL, London. 


There are ſome, though but very few of the pa- 
riſh- ſchools, where the children are maintained as 
well as educated ; in one ſenſe we may juſtly give a 
preference to theſe, as they approach nearer to their 
pattern, and as they ſecure the children from the 
danger of ill example; but we are not to do this at 


part of the general ſcheme ; we are to be thankful 


L to thoſe benefactors who extend the influence of it, 
- in any line; we are to cheriſh it as far as it goes ; 
h and, if it is impoſſible to find funds to carry it fur- 
1 ther, we may well rejoice in the application of thoſe 
* which are raiſed, 


Inſtead of complaining at the narrowneſs of theſe 


's inferior deſigns, it has been ſuggeſted, that it would 
g be well if an addition could be grafted on them, in 
ie which, by leſſening the expence upon each indivi- 
1- dual, it might be poſlible to comprehend a greater 
of number; that is, if ſupernumeraries could be ad- 
18 mitted into theſe ſchools, who ſhould be taught only, 
' © and not clothed ; in which caſe an addition to the 
| fixed ſalary of the maſter, or a proportionable al- 
re wa for each child, would be the whole aug- 


d mentation 


the expence of the others; we are to depreciate no 
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mentation of expence ; and by this method, it is 
conceived, that every parent who would accept it- 
might obtain the benefits of this education for his 
children. 


But not to inſiſt upon parts, it is the whole of 
this benevolent and extenſive ſcheme which demands 
our admiration; one part may be better than ano- 
ther, but the whole is good ;—it is a national good 
a national honour. The ſyſtem of the capital hay 
been imitated by the remoteſt parts of the king- 


dom. There are upwards of thirty thouſand chil - x79 
dren inſtructed which come within the notice of the 1 
Society; there are many of which the Society has for 
no account, and many which our diſſenting nt 
brethren educate in imitation of this plan, which dhe 
come not under our inſpection. The aſſembly here fen. 
to- day, numerous as it is, furniſhes by no means a ſa 
fair eſtimate of the numbers even of the metropo- * : 
lis ; many.of the ſchools never have attended this An 


meeting; and the children of Chriſt's Hoſpital, be 
who alone amount to twelve hundred, have always 


been withheld, as belonging to a diſtinct founda- 
tion, and not pertaining to this humbler inſtitution. by 1 
But 5. 
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But from what we ſee, we have enough to judge 
and to approve it is a ſpectacle worthy of the 


pureſt chriſtian church on earth; it is one of our 


good works which we wiſh to ſhine before men, in 
which we do not exhibit ourſelves, but the fruits of 
our faith; in which we ſhew the world how the 
hungry are fed, the naked clothed, and the poor have 
the reg ones unto them, 


What effects the truths of the Goſpel may have 
on their future lives, we pretend not to calculate; 


but if religious impreſſions are in any caſe neceſ- 


ſary in early life, they are certainly more neceſſary 
for the poor tlian others, becauſe if they have them 


not, they have none of thoſe other reſtraints upon 


them which men of higher rank ſubmit to from a 
ſenſe of decency and propriety. It is for this rea- 
ſon, that the Society is ſo earneſt in its inſtructions 
on this head, and renews them continually in its 
anhual publications. And here, perhaps, it may 
be permitted to one, who has had long experience 
in the duty of education, to ſuggeſt to the 1nſtruc- 
tors of theſe children, that religion is not taught 
by my they may read the Bible, and repeat the 
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Catechiſm, and learn the Expoſition of it, and gill 
underſtand but little of them ; it is by converſation 
only they can be effectually inſtructed. I ſay by 
converſation ; becauſe if inſtruction is attempted 
in the form of lectures, or any authoritative ſtyle 
whatever, they will underſtand as little of it, as of 
what they read; but if we can lay aſide theſe, and 
deſcend to the level of their ideas, they are perfectly 
capable of the ſtrongeſt impreſſions ; not indeed of 
rational and complete religion, but of receiving thoſe 
ſeeds which will produce it. * 

True it is, that the imbecillity of childhood is an 
obſtacle to the admiſſion of religious truths; their 
ſufferings are ſuch as never make them haye re- 

courſe to God as a refuge; their happineſs ſuch as 
never makes them look up to God as the author of 

it; but Mill ſuch impreſſions as can be made, are 


firmer in the mind than any which can be after- 


wards acquired; and this is a truth which every one 
who i is arrived at manhood can atteſt. 


Laſtly, I would addreſs myſelf to the Children 
themſelves, if it were poſſible to make them com- 
6 e prehend; 
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prehend ; but if any of their parents are preſent, 
let it be a leſſon for them to teach their families; 
that poverty, though a burden, is not miſery ;— 


that the very loweſt enjoy many bleſſings in ſociety, 
which they could not enjoy without it that it is 


not an humble lot which makes any man wretched, 
but idleneſs, vice, debauchery, profligacy, and diſ- 
regard of moral and religious obligations z—that 


though in many countries thoſe of their rank would 


be oppreſſed or debaſed by flavery, in this they are 
a favoured part of the community, a great object 
of the laws, and conſidered as a great portion of 
the public good. Their ſtation is to be borne like 
every other ſtation, becauſe God has placed them 
in it ; but that in this country every accident to 
which they are expoſed by their condition, or the 
common lot of mortality, is provided againſt by 
the liberal ſpirit of the community ; diſeaſe and 
ſickneſs are relieved, old age is comforted ;—that 


no ſudden or general calamity can befal them, 


which there are not thouſands of hands ready to 
remove; and that there are very few of them com- 
pelled to take refuge in the final ſupport provided 
them by law, but ſuch as have, by the conduct of 

| | their 
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cheir lives, excluded themſelves from the better 
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. Mothing remains, but t to pray the — 

| ſer of al events for his protection in theſe our un- 
dertakings; and whether they are directed by the 
calls of natural regard to thoſe of our on coun- 
try, or by the chriſtian ſpirit of univerſal benevo- 
lence, to thoſe who are at the extremities of the earth, 
may Almighty God ſo govern and direct them, that 
they may conduce to the glory of his ao name, eng 


the Gates of 2 mankind; 
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